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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

FROM VARIOUS STANDPOINTS 


THE WORKINGMAN WITH THE BALLOT 

Tis not an easy task, I ween, 

To re-enthron^ the rights of man; 

Rights forever cloven down 
Since the hour when work began. 

But evolution’s ceaseless force 
Has taught the world to understand 

That man’s redemption draweth nigh 
By the ballot in his hand. 

Stay the ocean’s mighty tides. 

Bid the hurricane be still, 

Obstruct the earthquake's dread tramp. 
Command the plague no more to kill! 

Clbcdience to such decrees 

.\'o mortal power can command; 

Xor wrest from man his s.tcred rights 
With the ballot in his hand. 

.Ml hail the one redeeming day 
When workingmen the ballot wield. 

.\n(l Error’s serried bigot hosts 
.•\re driven from the battlefield, 

Xo sceptered monarch in the earth 
United labor can withstand. 

Xor enslave the workingman 
With the ballot in his hand. 


almost exclusively individual regenera¬ 
tion. They have told us that people 
cannot be made good by act of parlia- 
,ment. Every individual must save him¬ 
self. 

We need not quarrel with the demand 
for personal effort, but we must point 
out how utterly inadequate it is to deal 
with our great problems. In London 
fully two millions of people are living 
in overcrowded houses. Tliat is, they 
are existing under conditions which tend 
to produce physical and moral deteriora¬ 
tion. -An individual here and there, of 
abnormal powers, may save himself, but 
the great mass must go on deteriorat¬ 
ing and deteriorating. Happily annihi¬ 
lation steps in when the decaying and 
dehumanizing proce.ts .has reached a 
certain stage. Otheiwise the slums of 
our great cities would become incon¬ 
ceivable hells. 

The contention of the Socialist re¬ 
former is that, if the evil conditions 
could he done away with, many of the 
immoralities would also cea.se. Place 
the overcrowded slum dweller in com¬ 
fortable houses with pro])er sanitary 
omveniences ; by systematic inspection 
insure that they are kept clean and 
fresh; and then it will be rea.sonable to 
e.xpect a better uiaidiixx! and woman¬ 
hood. 

It IS true that comparatively little im¬ 
provement would be manifested by the 
adults translated from the slum dwell¬ 
ings to the better houses, but the young¬ 
er generation would never know the 
depths of evil which the elde-r had ex¬ 
perienced. riiey would grow u|) cleaner 
and healthier and in their turn bring 
forth a better progeny. 

Hence the necessity for dealing with 
such ipiestions as housing in the mass. 
It may not be possible to make people 
good by act of parliament, ilisease niav 
not be eradicated by piiblfc health acts, 
but a commuiiity. acting intelligently in 
its own collective interests, surely ran 
Iirovide that the opportunif to live 
iiealthfiilly shall be offeree to all its 
members, and when sikii opportunities 
are atforded who can tell to what heights 


Hen and Women Tell What They 
Would Like to See Happen— 
Conditions Necessary to 
Their Realization 


lie weal. Street cars, electric light and 
power plants, water works, etc,, and 
though Mr. Warner lacked tJie courage 
of crediting Socialism as the avant- 
couricr of such new departures, the fact 
remains that to Socialist^ belongs tne 
initial steps to emancipate communities 
from the grasp of capitalism. 

Edwin Markham discovers in the 
twentieth century better times for work¬ 
ing men, provided that all branches of 
labor unite for the good of the country. 
Linder the banner of Socialism, sucdi 
unification is possible, and this could 
be accomplished without the sacrifice by 
the members of labor unions of their 
fealty to their organizations. In the So¬ 
cial Democratic party all could vote for 
working men to enact legislatifin for the 
welfare of labor, regardless of title, 
badge or ritual. 

Col. Ethan .-Mien thinks that tluriug 
the twentieth cetttury the doom of kings 
will be heard, and .Andrew Carnegie 
would like to see the earth freed from 
its foulest stain, the killing of men bv 
men, under the name of war." If 
Messrs. .Allen and Carnegie’s expecta- 
tion.s are realized, it will be by the po¬ 
tential forces set in operation by Social¬ 
ism. 

Miss Harriet Prescott SpafTord and 
Mrs. Belva Lockwood, during the twen¬ 
tieth ccntitry, wotilil see woman’s sphere 
indefinitely broadened, and Socialism 
in its organizations, with chivalric gal¬ 
lantry, acknowledges the intellectual 
ability of women iti carryitig forward 
its theories and in solving the problems 
of progress. 

The Christian Herald’s symposium 
would require, to be given in full, many 
columns, but it has had wi<Ic publica¬ 
tion, and is fruitful of suggestions, but 
in nothing more than in the fact that the 
most intellectual of the writers express 
opinions or arS animated by hopes, 
which are distinctive features of Social¬ 
ism. 


The Search of Mankind Through the 
Ages for the Ultimate Reason 
of Everything 


SOCIALIST IDEAL OF PROGRESS 


BASIS OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 


In the Social Democratic Party All Could 
Vote lor the Good of All Regardlesi 
of Title, Badge or Ritual 


The Gr^ai Stumbling Block in the Search 
Ft Truth is that No One Knows 
What Truth it 


There is special activity in tlie ranks 
of thinkers relating to possible happen¬ 
ings in human affairs during the twen¬ 
tieth century. The press is burdened 
with conjectures relating to probable 
and possible achievements in such mat¬ 
ters. 'fhe Christian Herald of New 
York leads off in a symi)osium in which 
a score or more of men and women 
state what they would like to see hap¬ 
pen during the coming hundred years, 
as the result of' mental and physical 
forces in harmonious alliance. .And just 
here it should be said that the writers, 
with scarcely an exception, without <li- 
rectly referring to Socialism as a factor 
in legitimate progress, show tlieir in¬ 
debtedness to Socialistic ideas for the 
opinions they express. Indeed, this is 
unavoidable, since there can be no im¬ 
provement or progress worthy of the 
name, if the principles of Socialism arc 
ostracised, because Socialism includes 
in its high endeavors to ameliorate con¬ 
ditions, the head, the heart and the 
hand—intellect, philanthropy and skill— 
work, wages and real "life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

If Socialism lays special stress upon 
economics it is because the term in its 
broadest sense exerts a beneficent power 
in lifting its votaries to higher planes of 
independence and happiness. It blends 
materialism and mcntalism for the solu¬ 
tion of problems of civilization and prog¬ 
ress, in which the wage earner, eman¬ 
cipated from wage slavery, stands re¬ 
deemed and disenthralled arid is, per¬ 
mitted to expand to the full stature of a 
free man. This done, he owns himself 
—^he builds and beautifies his home; be 
has books and the products of art; he 
accumulates knowledge; his intellectual 
vision becomes telescopic and he dis¬ 
covers in the distance the goals to be 
reached in the triumphant march of So¬ 
cialism. 

Mr. William Jennings Bryan thinks it 
will be a great achievement if men, dur¬ 
ing the twentieth century, shall learn 
to obey the eleventh commandment: 
"Love thy neighbor as thyself"—less 
significant, perhaps, than the command, 
“’Therefore, all things; whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them, for this is the law and 
the prophets.” Socialism obeys these 
commands. The twentieth century in its 
dawn finds them inscribed upon its ban¬ 
ners—inspiring hope, vitalizing faith, 
interwoven in creed and ritual—the only 
organization of men and women that 
adopts them for its shibboleth in urging 
practical reforms. Mr. Bryan would like 
to see those who believe in the father¬ 
hood of God doing something to has¬ 
ten on the brotherhood of man the 
distinguished politician ought to know, 
and doubtless does know, that the two 
great political parties of the country can 
do nothing for the eleventh command¬ 
ment or any other commandment, and 
are not concerned about the fatherhood 
of God or the brotherhood of man, and 
he knows that Socialism, and only So¬ 
cialism, is putting forth influences cal¬ 
culated to realize, during the twentieth 
century, his ideals of progress. 

Will Carlton, in the syrnposium, hopes 
to see during the twentieth century a 
new language launched, known as the 
“American language.” Perhaps, in the 
lexicon of the American language, a dis¬ 
tinctive feature will be, not more in the 
introduction of new words, than in the 
definitions or words long current in our 
Tentacular—as, for instance, the term 
slavery, wage or chattel, should be de- 
finxH ac *‘ftix Qiim of all villainies ——the 


fij Ur. Wllhrlm Mueller, (aermAay 

'1 remarkable progress in all 

bran • of human knowledge, the won¬ 
derful 'overies and inventions made 
during . , nineteenth century have cre¬ 
ated the impression in the minds of 
many p , le that the coming century 
will bring us much nearer to the solu¬ 
tion of the ^eat secrets of creation, if 
not the solution itself. So many things, 
it is argued by iltose sanguitiical people, 
which a century ago would have been 
considered i, terly impossible itave bc- 
coiiK" realir-d during the century that 
it is but fair to assume that we" shall 
cottlimte to unravel one mystery of na¬ 
ture after the other until we shall have 
discovered the ultimate reason of every- 
ihitig, that is, until we have gained full 
knowledge of the essence and itature of 
all things in nature. 

Their process of reasoning seems 
logical at the first glance, but it leaves 
out of consideration the highly impor¬ 
tant factor of our natural limitations 
which eventually must put a stop to all 
further progress beyond the limits of 
our perceptive and reasoning powers. 
Philosophy has long agO; reobgnized the 
existence of those limitations. Tlie ba¬ 
sis of all our Knowledge consists of the 
results, dircci or indirect, of empirical 
observations. By a process of reason¬ 
ing natural philosophy has deducted 
from the result of those' observations 
certain laws which-WctSifitially accqtted 
3s-S0-<rantd "eiffiJT tAfmS^’ ICanriihii 
subjected pure reason to a thorough and 
exhaustive criticism, and the conclu¬ 
sions of his masterly work .may be sum¬ 
med up in the sentence, there are no 
eternal truths. 

.All oiir empirical knowledge, upon 
which we have built the structure of 
"eternal truth.” has been arrived at 
through the medium of our perception. 
But our perceptive power is subject to 
constant changes and is gradually de¬ 
veloping. The natural conse<iucncc is 
that truths which we evolved from the 
sum total of our empirical observations 
ten. twenty or a hundred years ago do 
no longer appear to us as truths from 
the standpoint of our superior knowl¬ 
edge, acquired by more perfect moans 
of observation and perception. These 
con.stant changes necessitate a constant 
reconstruction of the structure of sci¬ 
ences. 'AH th(i elements of our knowl¬ 
edge arc so closely connected with one 
another, so compleljely dependent from 
one another that the slightest shifting 
of one link is felt in and riiatcrially af¬ 
fects the entire chain. 

The great stumbling block iri the path 
of science searching for truth consists 
of the fact that there is no absolute 
standard of truth, that no one really 
knows what is the truth. In truth, every- 
thfng is truth—but not to every one. 
Hiere is no absolute, only relative, 
truth. In. that fact lies our limitation. 
It stands in our way to-the solution 
of the highest and most profound prob¬ 
lems as to the source of all things that 
are, as to the nature of mind and matter 
and as to the mutual relations existing 
between them. The battle royal be¬ 
tween monism and dualism is still un¬ 
decided, and neither victory nor a com¬ 
promise is possible, because both theo¬ 
ries can never be more than* relative 
truths, and there is no way of bridging 
over the irreconcilable contrasts. Mat¬ 
ter may move matter, mind act upon 
mind. But how can matter act upon 
the mind, something that occupies space 
upon something that does not occujjy 
space ? 

No theory, however ingenious it may 
be, can explain to us the mutual rela¬ 
tions between mind and matter. We 
do not even know whether matter really 
exists, 


Ity iloho Paony. Krrratarj I. L. P. 

That public attciitioii is gradually be¬ 
ing riveted on the housing question 
there can be little doubt. Every week 
we hear of committees being formed in 
various parts of the country to agitate 
for the adoption of the workmen’s hous¬ 
ing act. part 3, by their respective local 
authorities, and almost as frequently we 
hear of some scheme imiler that act be¬ 
ing accepted by this or that urban or 
town council. In his great speech a few 
days ago Lord Salisbury referred to the 
matter with no uncertain voice, and as 
presuniahly the conservative premier 
does not take up a question until he is 
sure there is urgent need for it being 
'dealt with, his speech alone is fairly 
strong evidence that a very serious evil 
exists. 

The nature of the evil may be judged 
from the revelations made concerning 
the state of housing in Huhne by Mrs. 
Clay, a lady who has "visited” in this 
district for twenty years. .A few days 
ago she said the whole of the properly 
was old and in a .^i'./'l state of repair. 
•A large nuinher of houses had been con¬ 
demned and closed altogether, but noth¬ 
ing had been done to replace them—and 
this in a district already so densely 
crowded that every place that had a roof 
on was crowded with humanity. The 
people were obliged to herd togctlier 
without regard to health or decency. 

In Liverpool and London even worse 
conditions could be found, but it is 
not only in the large towns that the evil 
exists. Strange as it may seem, it is a 
recognized fact that in many of the vil¬ 
lages of Merric England a great deal 
of overcrowding is to be found. That 
is to say that, while there may be only 
u few houses in a village, there arc fre- 
t|uently from three to four times as many 
people living in those houses as there 
should be. 

What does overcrowding involve? 
The principal evils may be stated thus: 

1. It destroys family life. The chil¬ 
dren find their only playground in the 
street, where they pick up .ill kinds of 
vice. Home to them is never a place of 
peace and comfort. It has no happy as¬ 
sociations to be dwelt upon in after 
years. It is simply a dreary room to 
eat and sleep in and to be avoided as 
much as possible. Some philosophers tell 
us that the influence of family is greatly 
over-rated, and that it is not an un¬ 
mixed good, but up to the present no 
better alternative has been devised. 

2. The invariable concomitant of 
overcrowding is a high death rate—-es¬ 
pecially among infants. In some parts 
of London as many as 200 children out 
of every 1,000 born die before the com¬ 
pletion of their first year. 

3. The absence of comfort at home 
drives both men and women to drink. 
The workingman with a growing family 
around him speedily begins to look upon 
the public house as a club and haven of 
refuge and among women gin drinking 
becomes terribly prevalent. 

4. Lack of privacy for the sexes leads 
to immorality at a very early age. 

5. Tlie breathing of polluted air pro¬ 
duces both physical and moral degen¬ 
eration. This is not so generally rec- 
ogptized as it should be. If we drink 
prussic acid it causes instant death. If 
we assimilate large quantities of alcohol 
the poison gets into our system. A 
large dose involves a coroner’s inquest; 
a more moderate quantity induces insan¬ 
ity; persistent over-consumption leads 
sooner or later to mental and physical 
breakdown. Other poisons act similar¬ 
ly, and air which has been breathed over 
and over again is distinctly a poison. 
'The boys and girls brought up in slums 
owe no small portion of their immoral 
after life to this cause. 

One great fault that can be found with 
our churches is that they have preached 


The Red Flag 

Itdiu the remotest antiquity the ban¬ 
ner of the “masses” has been red. TTiat 
of the ancient "classes” was white, or 
white and azure. The "classes” aflect- 
ed white as significant of their pure de¬ 
scent frinn divine aneestors. Red',—an 
the other h.aiul. was the color of the 
robes worn by t\‘res and Minerva, the 
divinities most favorable to industry. 
Ceres helriendeil the hushandnicn. while 
.Minena took charge of mechanics and 
inventors. What more natural, then, 
than adhere to tlie brilliant lute pre¬ 
ferred l)_v these beneficenl goddesses? 
I'lag, llagnia, o( tlainma, is a blazing 
fire. Hence the flag of labor is coeval 
with stir worshi;). It has come down 
throtigh the ages with a persistence that 
is marvelous, and all its association with 
blood and rapine are .mere malevolent 
inventions of the "classes." The crim¬ 
son ve.xihini became a war banner only 
when the workers began to assume niili- 
tary importance, and frequently was it 
used by their cunning generals in order 
to stinmlatc them to deeds of desperate 
valor in the field. They would man¬ 
age to toss it into the enemy’s.camp or 
line of battle, and thufi urge their men 
not to allow a symbol so dear to theiri 
to he capturctl. 

Eventually crimson became so popu¬ 
lar a hue in apparel that the "classes" 
resolved to appropriate it to themselves. 
They made it a crime for any one but 
themselves to wear if, and thus by cut¬ 
ting off the demand, they succeeded in 
ruining the entire dyeing trade of Pho¬ 
enicia. an industry of immemorial an¬ 
tiquity and rare excellence. The very 
secret of the exquisite Tyrian crimson 
hues was lost, and has never been re¬ 
covered. The splendid banner borne by 
the Social Democrats at.tbe great eight- 
hour day demonstration in Hyde Park 
is, perhaps, as near an approach to the 
ancient labor banner as it was possible 
to come.—From “Annals of Toil,” by J. 
Morrison. 


“Regulating the Trusts” 

A trust not only protects its owners 
in the return of normal interest upon 
the amount of their investment, hut in 
addition gives them a profit due to the 
monopoly. For instance, if a certain 
freight tariff gives a railroad, say 6 per 
cent interest upon its money invested, 
then any raise in tariff which it can make 
owing to having a monopoly will give it 
an additional monopoly profit. 

Now if the state shotild step in and 
regulate freight rates, not upon the basis 
of “what the •raffic will hear," but upoii 
what will give 6 per cent interest, there 
is no doubt that the monopoly profit 
would be cut off. 

Tlie point is. what good would this do 
if all the businesses were regulated upon 
the same system? Suppo.se the Stand¬ 
ard oil trust was forced to sell oil upon 
a basis that would give it 6 per cent in¬ 
terest, instead of 48 per cent, etc. 

In order to untlerstand exactly what 
would happen we must first learn how 
profits are ordinarily derived. It is evi¬ 
dent that there would be no profits if 
the laborer was paid back all he pro¬ 
duced. The difference between what he 
produces and what he gets constitutes 
the fund from which all profits, rents and 
interests are derived. 

The laborer doesn’t get all he produces 
simply because he can’t demand it, be¬ 
cause there are plenty of unemployed 
laborers always at hand ready to take 
the job for any wage that will give them 
a bare living. 

Hence, as long as we have the exist¬ 
ing competitive wage system this fund 
from which profits, rents and interests 
are derived must necessarily exist. Now, 
in the last analysis profits are simply 
a combination of interest and rent, and 
hence we have but to consider the two 
divisions—namely, rent and interest. 

Interest is simply a competitive rent 
paid for the use of capital, based upon 
the profits to be made from such use. 
Interest naturally will always tend to 
decrease with the increasing opportuni¬ 
ties for profitable investment. A profit 
due to a monopoly in business is really 
simply a form of rent, and if this par¬ 
ticular form of rent is diminished or 
quite exterminated by anti-trust legisla¬ 
tion then economically it must fall into 
the main rent fund. 

Hence, anti-trust legislation, if suc¬ 
cessful, would simply augment rent.— 
TTie Challenge. 


Bishop Potter, a distinguished prelate 
of the Episcopal church, who is sup¬ 
posed to know something about the 
mission of Jesus Christ, expresses the 
opinion, in a letter to the fnayor of New 
York, that the reign of vice will con¬ 
tinue forever. “I am not,” says the 
bishop, “demanding that vice shall be 
stamped out by the police, or any other 
civil authority. That is a task which 
would demand for its achievement a 
race of angels and not of men.” Bishop 
Potter gives it up. He treats old 
Isaiah’s prophecy as a fairy tale and the 
declaration of the angel., “Peace on 
earth, good will toward men,” as utter¬ 
ly iriipracticable. He goes on preach¬ 
ing the same old sermons, reading the 
same old ritual, saying the same old 
prayers, decorated in the same old silk 
gowns, utterly oblivious of the fact that 
Socialism, writh levers and fulcrums, has 
come to lift humanity out of the mire 
of vice and degradation. The old bishop 
is a back niimber. 


or whether it is not merely a 
creation of our active mind. We per¬ 
ceive that matter constantly under'gces 
changes, but we do not know whether 
those changes actually take place, or 
whether they are merely the reflection 
of changes m our perception. "The at¬ 
tempt to dispose of matter by putting 
force or energy in its place is merely 
an acknowled^ent of the impossibil¬ 
ity of solving the mystery of matter. It 


A workingman’s wants are along prac¬ 
tical lines. He wants to own himself; 
he wants to own the tools of his trade; 
he wants to have his full share of the 
wealth he creates; he wants to abolish 
wage slavery; he wants to see the end 
of capitalism. I'hat is to say, he -wants 
all of these things—provided, he votes 
and works for the triumph of Socialism; 
otherwise, he does not know what he 
wants. 






When the votaries of capitalism, alias 
absolutism, pursue the defenseless with 
Satanic ferocity and sneeringly ask, 
“What are you going to do about it?” 


could stand by conscience and convic¬ 
tion and say: “Be it known unto thee, 
O king, we will not serve thy gods nor 
worship the golden image thou hast set 
up.” 

With the same dauntless courage So¬ 
cialism is required every day, and a thou¬ 
sand times a day, to assert its moral 
courage, affirmatively and negatively. 
It must denounce wrong, though the 
stars fall. It must fight injustice in the 
face of tremendous Mds.- It must ar¬ 
raign a rptten civilization, though the 
church and school and press in unison 
applaud it. It must say to capitalism: 
"We will not serve your gods nor wor¬ 
ship the golden image thou hast set up.” 
It laughs at intimidation and scorns a 
bribe. It does not parley with the ene¬ 
mies of truth and right and justice, and 
makes no compromises with knaves. It 
knows the light and dares to go ahead 
on its mission to plant new ideas of goy- 


for bank, corporation and trust. The 
outposts of his business were erected in 
all civilized lands. Sitting in his office 
he could touch a button and prices of 
bread and meat responded to his auto¬ 
cratic command. He was a “world 
power,” and as a matter of course, when 
he obeyed the final summons, stocks and 
bonds, grain and meat, experienced a 
greater shock than could have followed 
had the blow fallen upon the emperor of 
all the Russias, and brings into the bold¬ 
est possible relief the imperial sway of 
capitalism in human affairs. 

Socialism proposes remedies for the 
wrongs which capitalism inflicts, and 
fortunately no plumed hearse nor muf¬ 
fled drum nor solemn dirge nor trailing 
crape will be required to celebrate the 
death of Socialism. It is endowed with 
the rigor of eternal truth and will yet 
hold aloft the scales of justice evenly 
balanced. 


ikictal Bemocrattc l^alD 


they might learn a valuable lesson from 
the fate of the French bastile, which for 
centuries stood as an expression of un¬ 
bridled infernalism and a menace to 
liberty, and which was finally battered 
down by the common people of Paris, 

_It_ 1 t.u^ ** 


SOCIAL OENOCIUTIC PARTlf OF AMERICA 


“The community of ownership" plan 
is a new phrase for the concentration and 
amalgamation of leading railroad prop¬ 
erties. In English easy to understand it 
means that Standard Oil and the Van¬ 
derbilts have joined hands through T. 
Fierpont Morgan for the purpose of 
crushing out ail railroad competition 
throughout the United States. 

What could not be accomplished be 
pools and gentlemen’s agreements b^ 
tween the high officials of competing 
lines is now gpiaranteed by the practical 
concentration into one colossal system 
which embraces with the lines depend¬ 
ent upon it more than half the railroad 
mileage of the entire country. 


called in history the “lower class." 

The telegraphers’ strike on the Santa 
Fe system has resulted disastrously to 
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the strikers. If the telegraphers had had 
the sympathy of all the employes of the 
road in their struggle for justice, not 
merely lip sympathy, but a sympathy ex¬ 
pressed in acts, the strike would not 
have continued twenty-four hours. So¬ 
cialism, and only Socialism, proposes a 
remedy for strikes. 


"O yes,” says the croaking critic, “So¬ 
cialism is well enough, but it is imprac¬ 
ticable”—equivalent to saying that 
truth, justice, honor, honesty, peace and 
good will are impracticable, and that 
only falsehood, duplicity, error, war, de¬ 
ceit robbery and kindred infamies are 
practicable. 

Science is defined as "ascertained 
truth.” Tlic science of Socialism, or So¬ 
cialism as a science, is based upon ascer¬ 
tained truth, the application of knowl¬ 
edge in the solution of problems relat¬ 
ing to human welfare. There is neither 
break nor missing link in the chain of i.s 

logic. - 

It is written that "Hope springs eter¬ 
nal in the hnman breast." but hope 
might as well dispose of her spring.s if 
Socialism is not to usher in a new era 
of peaqe and good will. 


ernment, which in their growth and fruit¬ 
age will bless the victims of civilized sav¬ 
agery. — 


Hill, Morgan, Rockefeller and Van¬ 
derbilt are the dictators of the vast sys¬ 
tem upon which so much of the entire 
human activity of the country must de¬ 
pend, as the feeder which gives its nour¬ 
ishment and strength. 

In this modern day when the countiy 
is blocked off into special -lepartments 
of production and industry, each depart¬ 
ment only producing one of the many 
things necessary for human necessity, 
the dependence upon the railroads as the 
means of interchanging products is a^ 
solute. 

Without these great arteries of trade, 
civilization as we now know it would 
have been impossible. 

Therefore, on behalf of the producing 
classes who must exchange with each 
other the commodities which they pio-- 
duce and manufacture, we must admit 
that serious doubts as to the infallibility 
of the old saw that “competition is the 
life of trade” have arisen and are being 
accepted. We are beginning to see that 
competiton is extravagant and wa.ttc- 
ful and that whatever affects the profits 
of the man who holds the title to any 
commercial enterprise must finally af¬ 
fect the profits of the wage earner. 

To speak the plain, unvarnished truth, 
the spirit of Socialism is abroad in the 
land. Not the Socialism which is con¬ 
founded with anarchy or that which is 
preached by the long-haired individuals 
in public places. It is another kind of 
Socialism. 

While the theoretical Socialism is 
talked about as something which must 
have legislative sanction and as a theory 
of the future, the real Socialism is right 
here with us. The dreamers are far in 
They are not up to the times. 


A Brief Retrospect 

Socialism proposes the extirpation of 
wage slaves in the United States. In 
national politics it had its first inning 
on Nov. 6, igoo, when the Social Dento- 
cratic party named its first candidates, 
asked for the votes of all courageous 
men who dared assert their convictions 
and stand by them though the stars fell, 
and received 96,878 votes. 

Just here a brief retrospect is perti¬ 
nent. Chattle slavery in the United 
States was defined as "the sum of all 
villianies,” and men and women of con¬ 
science and courage organized for its 
abolition. They were absolutely with¬ 
out fear and above reproach. 

Their shibboleth was— 

Up, then, in freedom's manly part. 

From rraybeard old to flrey youth. 

And on the nation's naked heart. 

Scatter the livins coals of truth. 

They agitate/l and educated to create 
a public opinion hostile to chattle .-slav¬ 
ery. For years this agitation was main¬ 
tained in the midst of relentless oppo¬ 
sition and persecution, but the courage¬ 
ous men and women who had espoused 
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Mr. John Mitchell has obtained promi¬ 
nence as a labor leader. .As the presi¬ 
dent of a coal miners’ union he is clothed 
with special power and is supposed to 
exert a healthy influence over the mem¬ 
bership of the great organization. .-Xnd 
yet the public is not aware that Mr. John 
Mitchell, who is credited with being 
something of an orator, has ever so 
much as said one word or moved his lit¬ 
tle finger to mitigate the sad condition 
of more than 3,000 "breaker boys" in 
the anthracite coal regions of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, young wage slaves growing up to 
manhood in ignorance as dense as if they 
were the children of Hottentots. If Mr. 
John Mitchell were a Socialist, as well 
president of a great miners’ union, he 
would organize influences to emancipate 
the "breaker boys" from the grasp of 
ignorance and the most infernal phase of 
capitalism that ever existed. \Ve have 
hopes that Mr. Mitchell will, in time, do 
something to brighten the lives of the 
bov wage slaves of Pennsvlvania. 


Social Domocratic Party Vote 

l900:(PRESiDEiTiui 96,878 
I900(S.L.'P.) 34,191 

TOTAL 131,069 


Socialists make no objection to eulo¬ 
gies bestowed upon the country beyond 
mortal vision. Intt they seek to make 
earth a jtaradise and would have heaven 
begin below-. 


Socialism proposes to "get even" with 
capitalism by extracting its fangs and 
pullitig ont its iTaws by the roots, so 
that it 'can neither hite nor scratch its 
victims. 


Reports have it that another strike in 
the anthracite coal region of Pennsyl¬ 
vania soon after .\pril t is likely to oc¬ 
cur, as that is the date fixed for the ter¬ 
mination of the patchwork settlement of 
the late strike, engineered by Mark 
Hanna, to secure the votes of 142.000 
wage slaves for the capitalistic' ticket. 


The “ Wise ’’ Interrogated 

It has taken the blood and bones of 
millions of women and children to get 
this great commercial system on a pay¬ 
ing basis for a few. U'e have given up 
the lives of a great many noble men on 
the battlefields of commerce the world 
over to enrich a few captains of industry. 
This commercialism cjf ours has brought 
sorrow, tears and anguish to a majority 
of the noble women of our land. It is 
manufacturing tramps and idlers by the 
millioii. Some of those idlers arc called 
tramps, others are known as million¬ 
aires. It has manufactured the hold-up 
man, the confitlcncc man, the one-legged 
hero who has been following the flag, 
hut now begging for pennies on our 
streets; otlier unfortunates are com¬ 
pelled and defy the laws by putting up 
grand buildings in the alle.ys regardless 
01 the fact that they are ordered lUit to 
by the courts. < )tlier men who, under 
proper conditions, would be useful and 
respectc<l citizens in the community, are 
stealing water at the stock yards. This 
great commercial system of ours has 
produce<l the penniless imld-up man as 
well as the millionaire water thief, and 
1 have just as much sympathy for one as 
the other. They both lost all that was 
dear to a noble man. They both lost all 
sense »of shame and justice to others. 
This commercial system of ours has been 
a curse to every titan, woman and child 
in the land. .Ml would be better off if 
justice, equality and the brotherhood 
of man was established in its place. It 
is true that a few men are gcUing rich 
very rapidly and only a few can get rich 
as business is done at the present time. 
Let the wise men in college or pulpit an¬ 
swer this question if he can. If it is true 
that the trust and combine, which, in 
other words, means that a few men have 
banded themselves together for the pur¬ 
pose of controlling all industry, banish¬ 
ing competition, saving labor, limiting 
production and regulating prices, how 
can the interests of these few men and 
the interests of all the people be ad¬ 
vanced at the same time? It is just as 
impos.siblc as to make water run up hill. 
What will benefit the trust must injure 
the people. If the trust is a labor-sav¬ 
ing machine, it is certain that the work¬ 
ingman must be in idleness; 

W. J. MeSweeney. 

Students of natural history have found 
in South Dakota the skeleton remains 
of two dinosauri, -freaks of creation two 
million years ago. The recent discov¬ 
eries are estimated to have been from 
fifty to sixty feet long and forty feet 
high. Two million years hence.'when 
natural history students go out to dig 
for dinosauri and the remains of other 
monsters, and strike an old capitalistic 
cemetery, they may find the skeleton re¬ 
mains of Rockefeller, Carnegie, Jay 
Gould or old Commodore Vanderbilt, 
and create a sensation in the scientific 
world. In the process of evolution it 
would be found that monsters of the 
capitalistic age were created which could 
consume a hundred workingmen at a 
meal and still be hungry—that these 
monsters would not only devour 


the rear, 

•Socialism is an entity - today. It ,-is 
marching on with resistless force. It is 
swallowing up railroads and factories. 
It is absorbing every department of hu¬ 
man industry and welding them ill in 
one vast "community of ownership.” 

At present Rockefeller, Morgan and 
the rest are the instruments of this, 
forced on by self-interest. But they are 
building a car of Juggernaut which will 
finally trample over them. 

.Ml public utilities will finally belong 
to the people. The title will rest with, 
them, and in the more private combina¬ 
tions of capital the protlucer will find a 
way to procure his fair share of the sav¬ 
ings rendered possible by the economies 
which are effected. 'Tliis is the hope and 
promise of the twentieth century. It 
will be all the easier for the government 
to take these great properties in the 
name of the people when the time is 
ripe. 


T ruth, like sunshine, may enter the 
sweatshop (lens, where cajiitalistn revels 
amidst disease atid filth anil suualor, atid 
c.trry away tio contagion. It tnay betid 
over the dvitig leper to .speak words of 
cheer, and, pursuing its wanderittgs. kiss 
the lips of infattcy in its cradle without 
cotnimttticating contatniuation. It may 
unite with error, hideons atid repulsive 
with every loathsome disease, and then 
force its way into courts where justice 
sits enthroned, into the sanctuary where 
worshipers kneel, into homes where vir¬ 
tue and chastity preside, and. being al¬ 
ways immune from corruptioti. be a wel¬ 
come guc.st. In many regards Socialism 

is like truth. —;- 

The statement is made in cotigress 
that the United States has 917,135.880 
acres of public land open to settlement, 
and a movement is on foot to induce 
the Boers of South .-\frica. who have 
been robbed of land and liberty by the 
British, to come to .-Vnierica and settle 
on these hpmesteatf lands. Our govern¬ 
ment, "the best on earth,” under various 
administrations, chiefly republican, has 


. (From the Qiicago American.) 

In ’96 the proud American drummer 
paraded and slvouted, carrying torch¬ 
lights, for prosperity. Between ’96 and 
1900 a Jfundred thousand proud Amert- 
cail drummers got dis.charged because 
the trusts made drummers unnecessary. 
During this last campaign the drummers 
were singing a different song. 

But in this 1900 campaign the rail¬ 
road men felt that the trusts were their 
friends. They were urged to protect 
themselves by voting with their em¬ 
ployers. They did so largely, especially 
those that had the more comfortable 
jobs. 

Among those comfortable jobs may be 
included the railroad traveling agents, 
who look after the solicitation of passen-’ 
ger and freight buriness. 

Having helped to win the election, as 
required by the trusts, fifty thousand of 
these men are now to be discharged, be¬ 
cause the railroad trust just formed 
makes it unnecessary to employ solici¬ 
tors. 

The railroad trust is going to get all 
the business anyhow. It is not going 
to waste money paying fifty thousand 
men to travel about. 

From the point of view of the coun¬ 
try’s actual interests, it is a good thing 
to have fewer men engaged in non-pro¬ 
ductive work. 

_ Solicitors and men of similar class are 
simply instruments of the old competi¬ 
tive system which is going out of style. 
Their going, in the long run, will be • 
good thing for the country, since wh*t 
the human race needs is production, and 
not warlike competition. 

We sympathize, of course, with these 
fif^ thousand men who shouted for 1^ 
Kinley a few weeks ago, and recommeisd 
to them, if they want the comfort of * 
fellow-feeling to talk over the situatk* 
with the drummers of ’96. 


ing with his gp-eat army of workers there 
is little if any reason for doubt. His 
success depended upon the fealty and 
intelligence of his employes. 

His business began in Chicago in 1866. 
thirty-five years ago. It is legitimately 
presumable that, regardless of the rates 
of wages he paid his men, they made for 
him 25 cents a day more than their 
wages. The estimate is in all regards 
reasonable. This would net him 
a day, and for 300 working days in the 
year $1,500,000. or in thirty-years, from 
1866 to 1901, the enormous sum of $52,- 
000,000. 

No one nowadays controverts the 
prcqiosition that labor, and only labor, 
creates wejilth. It is self-evident, and is 
outside of ihe realm of debate. There¬ 
fore the conclusion, that, whatever may 
be the sum total of the dead-millionaire’s 
wealth, labor created it. Labor built 
and'endowed the Armour mission and 
institute and supplied the needed funds 
for private chanties. 

“Speak well of the dead 1 ” Certainly; 
but speak justly of conditions, and of 
those who are laboring to bring about 
conditions in which workingmen will ob¬ 
tain the wealth their labor creates. 

Socialism, in full flower, would have 
given td the 2p,ooo men employed by 
Philip D. Armour the $52,500,000 they 
earned during their thirty-five years of 
employment, and this constitutes one of 
the points of difference between Social¬ 
ism and capitalism. 

Philip D. Armour was a colossal fig¬ 
ure, not only in Chicago business affairs, 
but of the whole county, and it may 
be said, of the world. His name stood 


.As an instance showing the amount of 
meat required to supply the stomach of 
Paris. Fi ance, in ordinary times as com¬ 
pared with the month of September, 
when the expositon was in full blast, an 
authoritative statement is made that the 
usual consumption of meat requires the 
daily average slaughter of 21,903 head 
of oxen, cows, sheep, pigs and calves, 
while, during the month of September, 
35,293 head of the animals named were 
daily slaughtered, the visitors to this ex¬ 
position requiring 13,890 head a day. 
The number of old horses and mules for 
the proletariat is not stated. 

It is reported that the anthracite coal 
miners contemplate raising a fund by 
contribution for the purpose of building 
Mr. John Mitchcl a palatial home. But 
it is surmised that Mr. Mitchel will de¬ 
cline the proffered gift, and that.in the 
spirit of Stxnalism he will say to the 142,- 
000 miners, "If you will contribute $i 
each, you can build a schoolhouse on 
every square mile of the anthracite coal 
fields, and afford an opportunity for the 
3,000 'breaker boys,' growing up in ig¬ 
norance, to obtain at least a rudimentary 
education.” 


Courage Required by Socialism 

Socialism, to perfect dnd carry for¬ 
ward its schemes for the amelioration of 
conditions which afflict the unfortunate 
and make the angels hide their heads 
tinder their wings, requires that sort of 
moral courage which would topple over 
a god or goddess at the instant when 
the mob cries "Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.” 

It is not an easy task to fitly char¬ 
acterize moral courage, and in the 
world’s chronicles little is said of it 
as compared with’ physical courage, 
which has been the theme of poets and 
historians from the days of Homer. 
The world never tires of listening to the 
story of the intrepidity of -Leonidas and 
his three hundred Spartans at the pass 
of Thermopylae; and yet the moral 
courage of the three Hebrew captives in 
Babylon, in the grasp of an enraged 
king, excels the courage of Leonidas 
and his fellow Spartans as an oak, in ifs 
towering strength, excels the yielding 
reed—a courage that, in the face of the 
direst penalty vengeance, could inflict. 


^ --• men, 

women and children, but houses, fumi- 
ture and anything in sight, including the 
dinner pails. 
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Under private ownership of electric 
; lights, Vincennes, Ind., population 12,- 
t OOO, pays $96 per year for street arc. 
^ Cost of coal per ton, 65c. 

Under city ownership of electric 
^ lights. Bowling Green, Ky., population 
} 12^000, pays $56.03 per year (which in- 
; dndes 7}4 per cent for interest and de- 
t wreciation) per street arc. Cost of coal 
'/per ton, $1:58. 

Under private ownership of electric 
fights, Racine, Wis., population 27,000, 
(- pays $98.50 annually for each street arc 
" kmp- 

Under public ownership of electric 
fights, Decatur, Ill., population 27,000, 
; ptfB $50 fof *he same service, which in- 
jj: dudes 7}4 per cent for interest and de- 
l»'eciation of plant. 

London, Ohio, with a population of 
6,000, furnishes its own electric light¬ 
ing service at a cost of $57.58 per street 
■ arc per year, which charge includes yyi 
per cent for interest and depreciation. 
Cost of coal, $1.81 per ton. 

Pomeroy, Ohio, doesn’t do that way. 
They pay a private company $86 per arc 
light per year. Coal, 87c per ton. 

Under private ownership Danville. 
Ill,, population 16,000, pays $80 annual 
rental for street arc lamps. Cost of coal 
per ton, 6oc. 

Under public ownership Hannibal, 
Mo., population 16,000, pays yearly 
840.76 for each street arc lamp, which 
ahK) includes per cent for interest 
and depreciation of plant. Coal, $1.40 
per ton. 

Under private ownership of the elec¬ 
tric lighting system Waukesha, Wis., 
population 8,000, pays 1578 per year for 
. each street arc. 

Under public ownership Marietta. 
Ohio, population 8.000, furnishes itself 
with street arcs at a cost of $44.50 for 
each per annum, which includes y }4 per 
cent interest and depreciation of plant. 


Under private ownership Lebanon, 
Pa., population 18.000, pays an anfiual 
rental of $104 for each arc lamp. Coal 
per ton, $1.65. 

Logansport, Ind., population 18,000, 
does it different. The city owns the 
plant, and it costs them $24.44 per street 
arc per year, which includes 5 per cent 
interest and depreciation of plant 
idurges. Coal, per ton. $1.65. 


Under private ownership Big Rapids, 
Mich., population 5.200, pays $41 per 
annum for each street arc. Plant oper¬ 
ated by water power. 

Under public ownership Brainerd, 
Minn., population 5.701. pays $12.50 for 
the same service, which charge includes 
5 per cent for interest and depreciation. 
Water power is used. 

Under private ownership of electric 
lights Watertown, N. Y., population 20.- 
000, pays $82.12 per annum rental for 
street arcs. Water power is used. 

Under public ownership Bangor, 
Maine, population 20 .(XX3, pays $58.04 
per annum for street arcs, which in¬ 
cludes 5 per cent for depreciation of 
plant. Water power is used. 

Under private ownership Fulton, N. 
Y., population 5,000, pays 1^ per an¬ 
num rent for street arcs. Water power 
is used. The price is too high because— 

Under public ownership Niles, Mich., 
population 5,000, pays ^548 for the 
same service, which includes 5 per cent 
for interest and depreciation of plant. 
Water is the power used. 

Under private ownership Sacramento. 
Cal., population 35,000, pays $123 per 
annum rent for each street arc. Water 
power is used. 

Under public ownership Topeka, 
Kan., population 35,000, pays $59.73 for 
the same service, which includes 5 per 
cent for interest and depreciation 
charges. Coal, $2 per ton. 

Under private ownership Dallas. 
Texas, population 50,000, pays $100 per 
annum for rent for each street arc. Coal, 
^375 pc fon. 

Under public ownership Galveston, 
Texas, population 50,000, pays $84.73, 
which includes 5 per cent interest and 
'depreciation of plant. Coal, $4 per ton. 

Under private ownership Chillicothe, 
Ohio, population 15,000, pays $75 per 
annum for the light of each street arc. 
Coal. $2 per ton. 

Under public ownership Alameda, 
Cal, population 15,000, pays $56.08 for 
same service, which includes 5 pcf 
for interest and depreciation of 
t. Coal) $6.25 per ton. 

nder private ownership of electric 
: Elmira, Ohio, population lo.ooo, 

; $75 per year street arc. Coal, per 
$140. 

nder city ownership, Columbus, 
population 10,000, pays $ 59-42 
tame service, including 5 per cent 
!st and depreciation expense. Coal, 
on, $1.69. 
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Under private ownership the citizens 
of Bessemer. Mich., pay $i for incan¬ 
descent electric lights. 

Under public ownership the citizens 
of Straton, Mich., pay 50c for the same 
service. 


The citizens of Greenville, Mich., be¬ 
lieve in the private ownership idea, and 
P*y $i per month for each incandescent 
light they use. The company utilize the 
water power. 

People living in Marshall, Mich., 
practice municipal ownership, and they 
pay the municipality 38 cents for the 
same service that Greenville citizens pay 
$1 for. The city plant at Marshall is 
run by water. 


The citizens of Calaska. Mich., are 
patronizing a private ownership in pur¬ 
chasing electric lights, and incandescent 
lights cost them ^.50 per month. 

At South Haven, Mich., the munici¬ 
pality owns the electric plant, and fur¬ 
nishes the same service to the citizens 
at 35c per month. 


The electric lighting plant at .Muske¬ 
gon, Mich., is owned by a corporation, 
which charges $i per month for incan¬ 
descent light. 

.\l Three Lakes, .Mich., the city owns 
the plant and charges 35 cents for the 
same service. 


A private company furnishes consum¬ 
ers of light at Ironwood City, Mich., 
with incandescent light at $i per month. 

.\t Shelby, Mich., the city owns the 
plant and charges 35c for the .same sen - 
ice. 


Fairman, Mich., is served with elec¬ 
tric lights by a corporation, which 
charges 25c per light per month. Tliat 
is the lowest 'price made by a private 
company in the United States. 

Wyandott. Mich., owns a plant, fur¬ 
nishes incandescent lights at a cost of 
16 2-3 cents per month. That is the 
lowest price paid to either a p\d)lic or 
private plant. 


LIW OF SURPLUS VALUE 

Let us take our tixt this trip from 
the revolutionary remarks of Christ's 
friend and apostle. James, wherein he 
.says of private capitalism : "Behold, the 
hire of the laborers who have reaped 
ilown your fields, which is of yon kept 
back by fraud, crieth; and the cries of 
them which have reaped an entered in¬ 
to the ears of the Lord." 

In order to obtain the full meaning 
of what James was driving at. the pre¬ 
ceding verse of this, the fifth chapter of 
his book, should be read. If I should re¬ 
peat them here some might think this 
journal too radical in its utterances. 
However, for present purposes, what is 
already (|uoted is amply sufficient—"the 
hire of the laborers is kept back by 
fraud." 

I’erhaps the full meaning of this text 
was never fully comprehended until 
Karl Marx lived and thought, and gave 
to the world his Law of .Surplus \'alue. 
This I^w of Surplus \'alue is the key 
to the whole economic system of pri¬ 
vate capitalism on one hand, and pau- 
(lerized labor on the other. 

What is surplus value, as explained 
by Karl Mar.x, and which is the cause 
of all the hell that cur.ses our social life? 
It is a very simple thing and very easy 
of understanding. It is only this and 
nothing more : \\ hoever employs your 
labor gets more out of your labor than 
he pays you for .it. In other words, any 
corporation or company you maj- work 
for will only pay you part of the product 
of your labor and will pocket the rest. 
This is the way fortunes—private capi¬ 
talism—are made. .\s nobody could get 
to be wealthy by the product of his own 
labor, therefore, the only way for him 
to accumulate riches is by appropriat¬ 
ing a large part of other people's labor. 
M'hen you thoroughly understand this 
proposition and all it means, you will 
be in proper condition to diagnose the 
disease that is making you and Mollie 
and the babies so economically sick. 
You will realize that you are up against 
the smoothest sure thing game that ever 
caught a verdant army of suckers. 

You go to the factory, or mine, or 
mill, or shop, to work in the morning, 
and whal do you do that day? Here 
is exactly what you do—you work a cou¬ 
ple of hours for yourself, and eight 
hours for the fat and well-groomed 
porker that lives in the mansion up on 
the boulev,'.rd; that is what you do. Out 
of the total product of your labor you 
only receive a part, and but a small part 
at that—just enough to keep you in 
working condition. Tlie bulk of the 
product of your labor goes to swell Mr. 
Porker’s millions. 

This is what Karl Marx calls surplus 
value—rvalue over and above what you 
receive, and which you yourself have en¬ 
tirely created, and which is the sole ob¬ 
ject of the private capitalist system— 
because only by surplus value can pri¬ 
vate capital be created. Every mine, 
and mill, and factory, and shop would 
return to the worker the full product 
of his labor, in the mines, and mills, and 
factories, and shops were owned by the 
public; there would then be no incentive 
to “keep back by fraud the hire of the 
laborers.” The hire of the laborers is 
only kept back by fraud when some 
private shark runs the mines, and mills, 
and factories, and shops, for the sole 
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benefit of his private pocketbook. This 
is a primary lesson in Socialism, and I 
hope to g^o^n^s I have made it plain. 
—From the New Dispensation. 

Central Muatc Hall Meetings 

A large audience, numbering probably 
greeted Prof. George D. Herron 
on the occasion of his first lecture in 
the three months’ course at Central 
Music hall. Following we gpve a few 
excerpts from his addres$: 

"It is in the fragmentary nature of 
recent reform programs that we must 
seek their failure. They were not fol¬ 
lowed because they were not worth fol¬ 
lowing. Not because of anything radi¬ 
cal in recent programes have they and 
their leaders been without effective fol 
lowing, but because of their very lack 
of radicalism. The people are more rad 
ical than their leaders. The sheep have 
more sense than their shepherds. Men 
will not now be led by tame and tinker¬ 
ing proposals. 

"’The coercive state, the spiritually co¬ 
ercive religious institution, the econom¬ 
ically coercive wage system, the coercive 
morality that is so destructive to the 
growth and integrity of the individual 
soul—all spring from the same capital¬ 
istic root. Pull up that root and you 
pull up the whole civilization that grows 
upon it. Every institution or system in¬ 
tegrally related to capitalism will have 
to go when capitalism goes. Socialism 
comes as the mo.st radical and far- reach¬ 
ing evolution ever proposed by man for 
his emancipation. It is not reform that 
Socialism proposes, but a wholly new 
kind of a world. The possibilities of the 
old are exhausted, and its institutions 
are no longer fit to care for the common 
good. 

"The labor of the world has love at 
its heart, but it has a slave-built civiliza¬ 
tion on its back and the slave fear in its 
soul. Our thoughts are the thoughts of 
slaves and our deeds are the deeds of 
slaves and we pray the prayer 01 slaves 
anil we breathe the air of slaves. " 


(I'roui his second lecture. 1 

".'socialism is coming. We cannot 
Iireveiit the revolution of civilization. 
W'e may choose what kintl of Social¬ 
ism we, shall have, but the nature rff 
things leaves us no waj of choosing 
whether or not we shall have Socialism. 
It is manifestly the next .stage of his¬ 
toric develo()ment. It is coming be¬ 
cause it is as inevitable as life. 

“In order to move with the movement 
of history, the religion of the future, 
must take its articles of faith direct from 
the bible of life and labor. Its highest 
ideals nnist spring from serene trust in 
the divinity of known facts. If the seed 
of the true spiritual knowledge is ever 
to take root, it must be in the soil of 
economic fact and development, for 
there is where Ciod is. 

"When we have looked at it long 
enough we may .see that the working 
class Sociali.st philosophy of history 
alone gives the account of life and labor 
out of which a new religious synthesis 
can be woven. With all its atheistic pro. 
fession and materiali.stic terminology 
Marxian Socialism carries in itself that 
cosmic faith in the .all-goodness of uni¬ 
versal facts anil force which the sold of 
man today so sorely needs for its rest 
and peace, ere the great battle for a new 
world fills the human field. The sources 
of life which it discloses are identical 
with \hc spiritual forces which Jesus 
revealed. 

"Let me frankly .say that I am making 
for a wholly free iife and society, that lie 
away beyond Socialism. Socialism is 
with me not a goal but a road through 
the wilderness, and I am anxious to get 
it built as soon as possible. It is the 
only divine highway over which the Lord 
of love will be able to lead the people 
into that i|uality of life and liberty wdiich 
he so finely and finally defined" as the 
kingdom of heaven." 


NEW JERSEY DEMANDS 

The Social Democratic party of the 
state of New Jersey, in convention as¬ 
sembled, formulated the following im¬ 
mediate demands: 

1. More stringent legislation for the 
guarding of dangerous machinery, and 
for the sanitation of factories and work¬ 
shops; absolute responsibility of em¬ 
ployers for injuries sustained by em¬ 
ployes at their work. So long as the 
capitalists receive profit from other 
men’s labor they must be held to strict 
accountability for accidents occuring in 
their service. 

2. Reorganization of the system of 
factory inspection; inspectors to be 
elected by the w'orkingmen in the vari¬ 
ous trades, and to have ample powers 
to enforce the law. So long as inspec¬ 
tors arc.appointed by (xilitical favor 
there is danger that they will cater to 
the capitalist interests. They should be 
responsible only to the class for whose 
service they exist. 

3. Absolute prohibition of child labor 
and prohibition of female labor in dan¬ 
gerous and unhealthy occupations. 

4. A compulsory maximum working 
day of eight hours for all w'age workers 
by whomsoever employed. 'ITie reduc¬ 
tion of working hours will increase the 
chances of employment, and will thus 
reduce the competition for work and 
make it easier for the workingman to 
secure increased wages. 

5. Pensions for superannuated work¬ 
ers. IVe deem that those who have 
spent their lives in useful labor are far 


more deserving of public care than those 
who have been employed in the destruc¬ 
tion of life and property, and that it is 
not charity but simple justice for the 
state to assure them of comfort in their 
old age. 

6. Public ownership of ail industries 
that shall take the form of monopolies. 

7. Work to be provided for the un¬ 
employed. The state and the munici¬ 
palities to undertake whatever sort of 
industry shall be necessary or proper for 
this purpose; all public work to be'done 
on public account, without the interven¬ 
tion of contractors. Union wages and 
conditions to prevail on all public work. 

8. \Ve favor the abolition of the ap¬ 
pointive and veto powers of the gov¬ 
ernor of the state, and of our chief ex¬ 
ecutives of our municipalities, because 
such powers are remnants of despotic 
governments, and are undemocratic in 
principle; all public officers to be elect¬ 
ed by the vote of the people. 

9. The adoption of the initiative and 
referendum, proportional representation, 
and the right of recall of representatives 
by the voters. 

to. .-Xbojition of war and the intro¬ 
duction of international arbitration. 

11. Finally, if any of these measures 
shall be found to be in conflict with the 
constitution, we demand the necessarv 
revision and amendment of the consti¬ 
tution. 


W'e can furnish X'ail’s ".Mission oj the 
W orking Class." one of the verv best 
propaganda pamphlets, at a price’which 
will enable branches or individual work¬ 
ers to use it in large (|uantitics—too 
copies for $1,50, postal charges paid, 
.'^end your order to 12O Washington 
street, Chicago. 

it gives us great pleasure to be able 
to announce that the weekly paper, 
Spraveillnost, published by our Chicago 
liobeniian comrades, is to be enlarged 
and improved. It has been a success 
from the beginning, and under the able 
and conscientious editorship of Comrade 
Hlavacek lias an assured future as an 
exponent of the principles of the Social 
Democratic jiarty in the Bohemian lan¬ 
guage. rile office of the Spravedlnost 
is at 700-702 Loomis street. Chicaga 
.''ubscription, $1.50 per year. 


0 UOLVEB raOlUMS OF SOiEICE 

__ ( C —olRd94 nm Fay ) 

means a change of the problem, but not 
its solution. The theory of casualty 
may explain the transformation of one 
motion into another, but it does not lead 
us to the reuon of the motion itself. 
Even in attempting to solve apparently 
more tangible problems we soon reach 
the barrier of our limitations. Chemis¬ 
try teaches us that matter consists of 
various chemical and mechanical com¬ 
binations of certain primary substances 
called elements. Tlie study of chemical 
combinations led to the establishment 
of the atomistic theory. The latter is 
undoubtedly ingenuous and apparently 
perfectly logical, but, if we follow it 
out in its consequences, we soon find 
ourselves in a dilemma. If the atom is 
indivisible it cannot occupy any space, 
for. everything that fills space, no mat¬ 
ter how small, can be thought divisible, 
and must be divisible ad infinitum. But. 
on the other hand, if the atom is really 
indivisible and docs, therefore, occupy 
no space, it can never be a part, how¬ 
ever small, of matter, o-t-o-f-o-f-o . . 

. . . to infinity will always be equal 

to o. The total is equal-to the sum of 
its components. Inasmuch as the .to¬ 
tal. in this case matter, occupies space, 
that quality must essentially pertain to 
every part, however small, of the whole. 
Tlte logical deduction would be that 
matter is composed of parts which are 
not matter, a. theory which is obviouslv 
unsound. 

Thus we continue to grope through 
the labyrinth of mysteries surrounding 
us, always hopeful."notwithstanding the 
fact that at every turn the. gigantic in¬ 
terrogation 'point of the "unknowable" 
stares in our face. 


Comrade J. A. Leach received 64 
votes for legislator in .Maricopa county, 
.Vrizona. Me was the only candidate in 
the state in the recent election. 


I he Brooklyn Lalvir Lvceuni. the 
nintual home of the organized working- 
nien of Brooklyn. X. Y., having been 
destroyed by fire, appeals to all labor 
organizations of the country for dona¬ 
tions of $1 for the purpose of rebuild¬ 
ing the same. The address is 949-957 
W illoughby avenue. Brooklyn. 


IRANCN SUPPLIES 

Membcrsklp Card! (per 100). I.M 

Maabanhlp Appllcatldoi (100).21 

C«BatltHtl*aa (aach).02 


S«ad arderi with cash ta Thaadara Dabs, 
120 Waahinttaa 5traat, Chicaca. Na aup- 
pllaa sant aa cradit. 


A PRIMER OF SOCIALISM 

A 32 paga patuphlet which oonUina in ad¬ 
dition to tha •• Primer ot Socialiam," by Q. O. 
Clamena, •• SocializInK a State," by tha lata 
Lauranca Qronlund, and “BoonomicTerma 
and Phraaea," by A. P. Haial. 

Ona of tha atroagaat pamphltU lor propa¬ 
ganda yat iHuad. A aplandid edta-makar, uii 
thou8andaahoald.be circulated befnra election 
, PER COPY, 5 CENTS-PER 100, gl.SO 

Addraaa, Deba PiihllahlBg Co. 

Terre Hanta, Indiana 


LOCAL BRANCHES 

HckleM •! Hrmaali MmSIscm f»R 

ti C«aU p9r 


CAIairOBNlA 

Uberty Brenoh. Brb Fimnotao*. holdia ^bllc 

mMUav* •▼•IT MuniRjr Rni WtilB—May •▼•■• 

‘w. oomma&olnB at t AAmlmkon fiaa. 

Biuta^aa maatlnga (for ■MitiMW) •▼•ry Thttn> 

AT •rttlng. 

M«iBb«nilirp. Social Don ocr i Btrmld fro* to ••ok 
msalxr. S MoU p«r laooib. 

Applr to th* ••erourr, Jobo C. 117 Tark 

tXrmL 

Branch No. S. Loo Aayelet, oiMtii ararjr SuD' 
day afteraooo at I o'clock at woodBan’t Hall. IBM 
BprlnySt. J. B. Bruner, 427 N.'lltll Btr««t. 

Braoeb 12. San Frmoeiaeo ((iarman). Holda boiiaaaa 
maailac flnt Bondar aaeb month, at 1 o'clock p. m.. at 
117 Ton ctraci. Ayitatioo mMitiny od third Banuy 
acaainy.aamc plae«, to which pablie ic iavitad. Aocoot 
F. Mayer, accrctary, 140t Folk oirccu 
OOLOMADO 

Braoob No, t, Ooldftcld, aaccU CTcry Soaday at TiS) 
p. m., at City Hall. Chaa. Xb Camp. SMretary. 

OOinrBOTlCDT. 

Tha Conacetioat Staia Ommittcc m*atc tba lact 
Btiad^ of ca«b month at 2 p. m.,*at P. Schaffer’i, /iSt 
Main bU. Hikrtford. Looic Bobiaf, See.', SB Bprina Bi.. 
Boekirilla. Coon. J 

Braacb No. 2, Naw HaTao.Vmaata crary Wedaaeday 
aTaaioc, at 8 p. m., at Aarorm Hall. C. Tolmcr. B*c. 

Braaen No. A BoekrUl*, Coaa.i m«cto ftret a^ third 
Tbaradayc at Toro Hall mcatiny room. ctrcct. 

Baaiatary, biohard Nicdwircrfcr. Box 780. 

XlelaUIOlB. 

Mootings •< Camtnl Conaltu* bold 

rnculATly ■•oobA amA fotuth WodncBdaya of 
•aeb rnoath at Dr. J. H. QrmtB oOloi^ It Doar- 
bom St. 

Bmaob No. !• Cbloo^o. b«ou orory WodnoMoy 
•▼•fUnv. T^oouia Klrwta, fcoretary, WH Woot- 
worth Ato. 

Braaeh N*. 2 (Bobomlaa) Chieaco. mcota Ant and 
third Satarday at I p. m. at Nayl'c BaU, BK Blac 
Inland Ayo. 

Braneh No. t (Bohemian}, Cbioafo, mocu ceoood aad 
fourth Moadaya at S p.ia. in Dondar'i plaeo, 1080 W. 
IBth piaoe. Joa*pb Dnadar, 8«ercury. 

Branch No. B, Chieaoo, inaeta aaeaad aad fbarth Baa* 
daya of each moatb at Fiaarlk’a Hall. oor. Oootra 
arc. aad 19th at. Jamaa Rahak, Sec., Bl'i TNroop 8c. 

Branch No. A^hloaoo. MaaU at Adolph Jankow* 
•kl'a plaea. 984 WaatZlat atraat, arary other Batarday 
ia tha moatb. M. KJoa, ■•cratary. 970 W. Slat Place. 

Braaoh M*. 8. ( B aha m laa) Chieaao, mmta oaeondaad 
foorth Sanday. at 9 a. at BOGS Llacota Straai. J. A. 
Ambroa, Boerotary, 4849 Wood BCraot. 

Branah No. 9. Chiaaco, MMaota at 1148 W. 8Md it., Ant 
aad third Bandaya at 8 p. m. One. Laraooi Bamtary, 
8MI (footer aroana. 

Branch 43 (Sratoplklach) meata'every third Sunday 
io tha month at Pingar’a Hall, cor. Miehlirmn and llltn 
Place. Camll Kafaa^ Bseratary, 137 Btanwood Are. 

Branch Nil 6 (Uarmao) Chicago, maeta •▼ery other 
Saturday, 8 p. ra.. at A. Jankowaki'a Placa, 984 W. Slat 
8t.,t»t.I^TittAOaklay. M.Kioa,Bae..978 W.Slft PL 
UfBlAJfAw 

Brwaoh No. I, TWIoaopoUa, moaU flnrt Botor* 
Any OTomtu nnA tUrA BoAny nftmooB od onoB 
aaootb nt Ba4ohwote*o BnlL ooraor ---* 

Nohla ata; Ad Ar oaa all e—reapicationa ta tha Boa. of 
Bbata Kxaeaiia* Board, Thomaa Cattoa, S88 Wanwn aa 
IWWA. 

Braaoh No. S, Hitaaaa. m aa t i •▼■it foofib Friday in 
tha aaotb at •para bonaa. Jumm Baxtar, ahairaMa, 
Wa. Treaan, Maarotary. Bax Ul. 

BLMMTVCKT 

Braneh No. 4. BaUavna, aaata Ut and Srd Boaday.at 
Sp. a.: and Aad aad 4th Wodaaoday at 8 p. a., at 91 
FarAaid aaa. W» will ala to aaaka Ik iatondti^ for 
alL Hoary Liatofaan, Bon, Ui Foot# •▼•. 

MAMAONOBMI IBa 

BmDob Nol L BidyolML PMOtg aooaod nad 
foorih Tnaodan of onah aoath at Bpiiagdala Tamar 
HalL Cari8ahwnba,Otcaaiaar.MJaaiMBL 

Branah Mo. A, Broakiaau aoala Friday aighta at I p, 
a. tar horioaa atioSSbt BaU. Glark'o Btoak. aor- 


ontSt. 

U. PBtataaa. M. J. awM 

1 f I’ .™' Bel] 

I LUdar, 8 mi.ui7, M H 



- atMWi_ 

raNiaiarM 


mcBIOAlf 

B«iich No. 1 , Battl. Crwk. Hieh., mmu tad ud Ml 
Bnod.i of uoh aiooth. a. a p. m. a. it W. Mai. Ittaat 
^AUara^rdialh 

MIMMBAOTA 

Brnnoh L Rod Inlu Fnlla, aooto omry otba 
Sund^ In rani oatnto oBoa od'FrodBZawSSn 

on Main 8t. A. Kingabury, Boorotary. 

MONTANA. 

Braaoh No. 1, Batta. maata arary Tharadar at Ito 

ft is 

MCW JBB8BT 

loS.'tSftl,''*' *' w. Bobor. 87 Id,. 

aftsT’no^ih' maau afar. Id Rudea 

Branoh No. X (Uonaan) Navark, Baal. ...i. tblrf 
Bataxd^, at lotarnatioDal J Badf^ gt^ 

HMtwU. Saoraurj, 1 Uadlonl sT 
Bmnoh No. 8 (fionanj. ~ ' 

Artt and third Moodaya as f 
84-44 Tan Hootoa Bt. Ka 
mnnd Bt. 

NRW TORRa 

TbaCitr Caotral Acitatloa Commiuaaof Oiaatar Nai 

Yfe.JaS’r'bKu.’*'' ru~<Uz.. UloSTd.'lJiS 

Bldo No. 1, Now TorR. mn\ 

oT«T flm nnd UUrd Tknndny nt lU^oilSS 
Bt A. O^or. Boerotnnr. IM bSkoIR Bl 
B ran^ No. 4 Br^kiyn, Naw York, laaota arary iu^t 
4 P* nt 18 Moore Bt. Tiaitort walooaia 
^aa dcMi^g to orgaaiM ahoold aommnnioato^^ 
SMrataa 190 Boornm Bt. “ 

» S®' nrary Friday, at I a 

m., 309 K. Broj^way. L««tarao aad dlaaoaaiaaa. PaC 
Ualnriud. Crgmainar. Joaaph WllliMBaTU £a^ 

Branch No. 4. CiociondU, maota at RieballM w.i 
I aoulhoMt«»ra.r9th and Plnai 8u.. 

p.m. ^torac aad dlacoMiooc. Pnblic lariuSr ^ 

I JaaU. Baerotary, 1410(;aatralArtana. 

I ORROON. 

Branch No. 1, FortUnd. moata arary Moadar alvkA a. 
W^Iogtoo Hotel. Cor. Id aad Flaadan Bto ‘ifTAl! 
^y inrltod. T. C. WaadJaad, ohaim!^ • 

Fortiach, aaeratary. *ra.N.i 

^ PRN«An.TAJriA. 

Braaab No. 1, Phitadalpbla. maota ararv MmJm. 

I p. m.. at 49 8. Ird Btraa^ oatU ffSir 2ual?1^'* * 

af b^tSuTcieJ 

Branch No. 4, Philadelphia, maata Arm Pritt*. 

arary Bnad^ tooniaJ! 
at 8. D. P. CJnb BMma, at 49 8. Third Al 
M. OiUU. 10D7 B. Third Bt. O^nnlaor 

Braneh No. 19, WiUlamaport, maota ararr IkmA.. 

y Boom Labor baulHl 

RL O. B. Mitb, obairmaa; Jao. Lroe. laoraS^ 
tugaeoodst. Public Urlt^ ^ •«reMn 

wiacomiw. 

KUwaokoa Coobal Commluac, S. D. P.. aoaM- 

mod fot^ Moudaj of tbo mooth at 

iontbaaM Mmar Foortb aod C'baataat rte. 

Riearb No. 1 , If ilwaokoo, maota at Kallar'a H.u 

S 3 £L»'sS;r;r^“o 

Bar Ara. Fraok UabiaUi, mciat^ 

Btaa^ No. Z. Sboimjcu Moola mrj aocood Tham 
of tba nmtb at Bmll Haodaobal'a plaea. 1011 MuS 

Braneh Ka. f, Xllwukaa. maata ara.. a» 

•aeraury, M Mth BL ’ 

Bmitoli No. R ICOwnahooL ri i _ -_ 

rrlday af tha Mwth uT Mh 

a|^'eaiBarOnluidgt.aBdMhAra. o7inIi.aa«a 

einMA No. U. MDwn^mm 

•nd tIdrATboriday of aaahmootk at --- ■ 

& aad OoBtor at., 8 p. m. TtmlMiT 
maa.UMVrdSt. mnmtMM Imo 

Wo. IA MU wonkaa, moola MaamA ( 

and Oraaa Bar Araaaa. Joa. Hoaach. Socnrtai^ 
WKBT VYKaCflA 

S'Xitie 
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NITIOIIM. PUTFOM 


The Social I>caM)cnJc ?aity _ei Aaema 
aecUtet that life, Ubefty aa4 haHaaew dcpead 
afoa eqaal yoUtical and ecoB*«ic nih u. _ 
la ow cGoooadc de»cIop«ent u indaattiaj 
rerolotioB haa taken alacc, the ladnndi^ tool 
af fonacr yean having hecoiae the aadal Uxrf 
ei the grcieat The indiridiial w owned 
hy the worker artio employ^ bim^ and w 
■asaer of hie .prodncL The tfc^ tool the 
auchinc, U owned hy the cajait^it and the 
worker ia dependent upon him for employ- 
■ent The capitalitt thna becomef the muter 
•f the worker and ii ahle to appropnaU m 
himadf a large ihare of the prodnet of hie 

**^pitaliam, the private ownerahip at ^ 
meau of production, ia rtaponaihle for th ‘n- 
aecority m auh«atence, the poverty, miaa, 
and degradatioa of the evef-grovring maionly 
af OUT people; hat the aaau economic form 
which have produced and new intenaify w 
capitaliat ayatem will aeceaaitate the adoption 
af Socialitm. the collective ownerahip of the 
meaoa of production for the common good 
uut wcUtrtv 

The preaent ayatem of aocial production ud 
privau oaraerahip ia rapidly converting aode^ 
tnto two antagoniatic daaaea—i. e., theapitm- 
iat claaa and ue propertyleaa claia. The mid- 
gla once the moat powerful of thia great 
aatiaa, ia diuppearing in the mill of competi¬ 
tion. The iaana ia now between the two claaa- 
m hrat umed. Our political liberty it now of 
little value to the muiea nnleu need to acquire 
economic liberty. , 

Independent political action and the tr^e 
union movement are the chief emancipating 
factort of the working clau, the one repreaent- 
iag ita political, the other ita economic wing, 
tad both mutt co-operate to abolith the cap¬ 
italitt ayatem. _ . _ , 

Tberdoie the Social Democratie Party of 
America dedarea iU object to be; 

pirat—The organixation of the working 
data into a political party to conquer the 
poblic powera now controlled by capitaliau. 

Second—The abolition of wage-alavery by 
the eatabliahment of a national ayatem of co¬ 
operative indnatry, bued upon the aocial or 
eoBUBOB ownerihip of the me^Bt of prodiK* 
ooo and dUtribotioiia to be adnuniitered by 
aodety in the common intereat of all iu mem- 
bera. and the complete emandpation M the 
aodally naefnl clauea from the domination of 


(iiiaiioaiT 

(H 


eapHaliam. .. , 

TIm working daaa and all tboae in aym- 
pothy with their hiatoric miaaien to realize 
a higher dvilization ahould aever connection 
with all capitaliat and reform partiea and unite 
widh the Social Democratic Party of America. 

The control of political power by the Serial 
Democratic party will be tantamount to the 
abolition of dl claaa rule. 

The aolidarity of labor connecting the mil- 
liona of claaa-conadoua fellow-workera 
throughout the -dvUized world will lead to in- 
tenutional SodaUam, the brotherhood af aun. 

Aa atepa in that direction, we make the fol¬ 
lowing demaada: 

Firaa—Reviaion ol our federal coaatitation, 
ia order to remove the ohataclea to complete 
control of government by the people irre- 
apcctive of aex. , „ . . 

Second—The public ownerahip of all ladna- 
triea controlled by monopoliea, tmaU and com- 
binea. \. 

Xhird—The public ownerahip of all rail- 
roada, tclegrapna and tclephonea; aU meana 
of tranaportation, and communication; all 
water-work^ gaa and electric plania, and other 
public utilitiea. 

Fourth-The public ownerahip of all gold, 
■ilver, copper, lead, iron, coal, and other 
minea, and all oil and gu wella. 

Fifth—The reduction of the boon of labor 
ia proportion to the increuing fadlidea of 
production. 

Sixth—^Tbe inanguntion af a ayatem of pub¬ 
lic worka and improvementa lor the employ¬ 
ment of the unemployed, the poblic credit to 
be utilized for that pnrpoae. 

Seventh—Uaelul inventiona to be fru, the 
inventor to be remunerated by the public. 

Eighth—Labor legialation to be national, ia- 
atcad of local, and international when poaaihle. 

NintWNational inanrance of working peo¬ 
ple againat accidenta, lack of employment and 
want in old age. 

Tenth—Equal civil and political nghta, far 
men and women, and the abolition ol all lawa 
diacriminating againat women. 

Eleventh—The adopdoo of the initiadve 


Eleventh—The adopdon of the initiative 
and rderendom, proportional repreaeatatiaa, 
and the right of recall of repreaentadvea by 
the votera. 

Twelfth—Abolition of war and the introdnc- 
don oil intomadonal arbitration. 


NEW BRANCHES 


Idaho, one. 
Indiana, one. 
Wisconsin, one. 


The Social Democratic Party of 
Chicago Nominates a Full City 
Ticket for the Municipal 
Elections 


SPLENDID PLATFORM ADOPTED 


United ind Harmonioui Action Insures 
Another Advance for the Cause of 
Socialism in Western Metropoiis 


Evcr>- doubt that may have existed in 
the minds of a few as to the vitality, re¬ 
sourcefulness and unity of the Social 
Democratic party in Chicago was ef¬ 
fectually dispelled by the perfectly sane, 
business-like an'’ thoroughly Socialistic 
city convention held at Nagl's liall, Hlue 
Island avenue, last Saturday evening. 
It was a convention of the rank and file. 
The comrades and onlookers all agreed 
tliat it was distinctly tlie most successful 
city convention, considered from the 
standpoints of numbers,, intelligence, 
liarmony and enthusiasm, ever held in 
Chicago. In other words, it broke the 
record. Tlic greatest cntliusiasm greet¬ 
ed the reading of the platform, wliicli, 
upon investigation, will lie found in per¬ 
fect accord with the spirit and declara¬ 
tions of the last international Socialist 
congress at Paris. It is probably the finest 
municipal platform yet adoptetl l>y tlic 
Socialists of any city in tlie United 
States. .Xs one comrade remarked: 
"It covers the ground admirably; it is 
Socialism ami common sense." 

Not only will the platform receive the 
commendation of the Socialists of ,Clii- 
cago, but tlic ticket nominated will re¬ 
ceive their votes. It is lieaded l>y Com¬ 
rade (Jus Hoyt, a member of Branch lo. 
Comrade Hoyt is a native of Massachu¬ 
setts. He was born at Newton, in tliat 
slate, thirty-nine years ago. His de¬ 
votion to trades unionism has been tried 
through many years, during whicli time 
he has enjoyed in an unusual degree the 
confidence of his fellow craftsmen. He 
is a member of tlie Painters and Decora¬ 
tors’ union, affiliated with Local Union 
194, and was formerly business agent of 
the organiz.-'tion. 

The convention’s choice for city clerk 
fell upon Comrade C. T. H. Westphal, 
a native of Hamburg, Germany, Com¬ 
rade Westplial is 37 years of age, a cut¬ 
ler and grinder liy trade, anil a man 
whom .Socialists generally can give the 
hearty support of true comradeship. 

For city treasurer Comrade Charles 
Tyl was the choice of tlie delegates. He 
is'a merchant tailor, a member of the 
Garment Makers’ union and will make 
an excellent candidate. 

Comrade Charles H. Soclke, nomi¬ 
nated for city attorney, has several times 
stood in the breach for the party in tills 
city and state. His nomination was 
made unanimous. 


The Convention 

As the Herald goes to press the na¬ 
tional convention is organizing. There 
are 80 delegates present and the best 
spirit prevails amonf^ them, auguring 
well for the future of bocialism. A full 
report will be given in next week’s 
paper. 


One of the very best pamphlets obtain¬ 
able for Socialist propaganda is The 
Herald's publication of the Debs-Herron 
speeches, delivered at Central Music 
hall, Chicago, last September. T^ese 
are the speeches that opened the national 
campaign. Tliey were revised and cor¬ 
rected before publication in pamphlet 
form and are the only authorized re¬ 
ports. The price is 3 cents a single 
copy, $2 per hundred. Send your orders 
to Social Democratic Herald, 126 Wash¬ 
ington street, Chicago. 


There is a way to help the cause of 
Socialism among your German friends 
by circulating our German edition of 
“Merrie England.” The book is finely 
printed and consists of 188 pages. It 
will be sent postpaid to any address for 
15 cents. 


The author of "Principles of &nentific 
Socialism,” Rev. Charles H. ’Vail, is the 
clergyman who has left the pulpit to 
devote himself to the propaganda work 
of Socialism. He is the candidate of 
the Social Democratic party for gov¬ 
ernor of New Jersey. His b^k will be 
sent to any address, postpaid, for 35 

cents. - 

The old-time conflict between, truth 
and error was never fiercer than now, 
and SodalUm is pledged to prolonging it 
till truth triumphs. 


Secretary’s Report 

Tlie city convention of the Social 
Democratic party of Chicago met in 
Nagl’s hall, 535 Blue Island avenue, on 
Jan. 12. 1901, and was called to order 
liy M. Holsinger. .\rthnr Dennison 
was elected temporary cliairman, and 
Elizalieth H. Thomas temporary secrc- 
tary. 

A motion was carried that a commit¬ 
tee of five on rules be appointed, and 
Comrades Stedman, Edwards, Philip 
Brown, Hoyt and Uhlhorn were accord¬ 
ingly appointed. 

Tile committee reported on order of 
business, wliicli was adopted. 

.•\ motion was carried to appoint a 
committee of five on credentials. Com¬ 
rades Westphal, Holsinger, Cunnea, 
Fleurier and Benson wee appointed to 
this committee. 

Tlic committee on credentials report¬ 
ed the following branches represented 
at the convention: Branches i, 2, 3, 4. 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 10, 12, 18, 41, 42, 44, 
46. 47, 48 ’and 13, represented by 178 
delegates. 

The report was received and adopted. 

Arthur Dennison was elected as per¬ 
manent chairman and Elizabetli H. Tho¬ 
mas permanent secretary. 

It was moved to appoint a commit¬ 
tee of five on platform, and Comrades 
Stedman, Edwards, Philip Brown. 
Ladoff and Holsinger were appointed, 
and a recess held till the report of the 
committee. 

The platform committee reported the 
following platform: 

The Social Democratic partv of America 
la the American expression of the Interna¬ 
tional movement of the modem wage work¬ 
ers to better their condition throngh the col¬ 
lective ownership and the democratic ad¬ 
ministration of all the meana of production 
and distribution, the abolition of capitalism 
and the entire competitive avstem. 

The founders of the republic declared tor 
political freedom, but we call attention to 
the fact that since the birth of this nation 
a revolution In induatiT has taken place. 
Formerly band labor and Individual effort 
produced the necessities of mankind. Today 
machine labor and social or aaso cl ated labor 
are the means of producing these neeesst- 
tlaa. And while In former times it was the 
imperative doty rf government to protect the 
tndlTldnal In the po et ee sl on of property he 
had produced, so, today, it is equally the 
dnty qf government to protect associated la¬ 
bor, that is to Bsy, the whole body of work- 
tn peoplA in the poassslon of the products 


of their toiL Thus it develops thst the bat¬ 
tle for human rights has become s battle to 
determine which form of government we 
shall have in the future—plutocracy or de¬ 
mocracy. The result of this struggle will 
decide forever whether the so-called rights 
of property shall triumph, or whether they 
shall become subordinate to the rights of 
men. 

We hold that by the natural development 
of society this nation has outgrown the old 
system of government and must throw It off. 
Political liberty alone ii Inadequate; we 
must have both political rights and economic 
freedom. To sehure these conditions Is the 
aim of the Social Democratic party. 

Municipal elections offer only partial op¬ 
portunities for the execution of our pro¬ 
gram and the realization of our Ideals. 

In the modem democratic state, the con¬ 
quest of public power by the dispossessed 
class cannot he the result of the lustantaue- 
ous overturning of the present system. It 
must be the result of persistent and con¬ 
scious effort, and the work of proletarian or¬ 
ganization, on the economic and political 
field, of the physical and moral regeneracy 
of the laboring class, and of the conquest 
of municipalities and legislative assemblies. 

We call attention, however, to the dis¬ 
tinction between our method of municipal 
ownership and that suggested and sought for 
by capitalist parties, who clamor for city con¬ 
trol and ownership for the purpose of cheap¬ 
ening gas, reducing street car fares or using 
the large dividends ana profits accruing from 
these enterprises to lighten the taxation of 
wealthy capitalists. 

The Social Democratic party contemplates 
the use hy the city of Chicago of profiU now 
accruing to private corporations (for ex¬ 
ample, the more than Ten Million dollars an¬ 
nually of the street railway companies) In 
the Inauguration and achievement of a mag¬ 
nificent system of municipal Improvements, 
the providing employment for the unem¬ 
ployed under conditions Impossible to the 
existing order, insuring shorter hours and 
larger pay and generally raising the stand¬ 
ard of life of all engaged In the public serv¬ 
ice. 

In the light of the above facU. we pro¬ 
claim the following as the program of the 
Social Democratic party for the city election 
of 1901: 

1. Such changes and amendments In the 
state laws and city charter as may be neces¬ 
sary to enable the people of the city of Chi¬ 
cago to give practical effect to a municipal 
program In accordance with the objects and 
principles of the Social Democratic party. 

2. Public construction, ownership and 
operation of all subways and underground 
conduits. 

3. Public ownership and operation of all 
street railways, gas and electric lighting 
and power plants, telephones- and all other 
public utilities. 

4. Public construction, ownership and 
maintenance of modern homes for working¬ 
men on land acquired, or, when nece8sar>'. 
to be acquired, hy the municipality, to rt;- 
lleve overcrowding and provide healthful en¬ 
vironments for the people. 

5. Public construction, ownership and 
maintenance of municipal hospitals, commo¬ 
dious and of modern equipment, free dispen¬ 
saries and homes for the aged. 

6. Public bath houses and natatoriums; 
playgrounds and gymnasiums in each ward 
of the city; also public lavatories. 

7. The erection, ownership and main¬ 
tenance in each ward of the city of ward 
clubhouses and assembly balls. 

8. The equipment, ownerahip and opera¬ 
tion of a municipal printing plant. 

9. The establishment of municipal schools 
of music, art and Industrial training. 

10. School books and educational facilities 
of every description to be furnished free to 
all children of the community, and, when 
necessary, clothing and food; also the popu¬ 
lar election of members of the School 
Board. 

11. The establishment of a department of 
free legal advice for the prevention of costly 
and harassing litigation. 

12. Abolition of the private contract sys¬ 
tem on public work: all enterprises affect¬ 
ing the public to be conducted by the city 
with direct employment of labor on a six- 
hour day and a minimum daily compensa¬ 
tion of Three Dollars for ordlnar.” laborers. 

It was moved and seconded to amend 
by inserlinp tlie words “and tlic popular 
ifeclion of members of tlie scliool board” 
in clause 10. This amendment was car¬ 
ried. 

It was moved ami seconded to adopt 
the platform as amended. 'Hie motion 
was carried. 

The convention then proceeded to the 
nomination of candidates. 

The chairman called for nominations 
for mayor, and Comrades Dr. Greer, 
I’cicr, Stedman, Finn and Hoyt were 
nominated. Comrade Hoyt declined. 

A motion was carried to close nomi¬ 
nations. 

It was moved and seconded tliat the 
vote for candidates be taken by secret 
ballot. The motion was carried. 

A motion^ was made and seconded 
that Comrade Hoyt be requested to re¬ 
consider his refusal to let his name stand 
as a candidate. This motion was car¬ 
ried. 

A collection to defray the expenses of 
the hall was then taken. It was voted 
that any surplus above the rent of the 
hall sliould be applied to the city cam¬ 
paign fund. 

'Tlie first ballot for candidate for 
mayor was without result. 

The amount of the collection was an¬ 
nounced as $7.62. 

On the second ballot for candidate 
fbr mayor Hoyt was declared the choice 
of tb" convention. 

Gus Hoyt was accordingly declared 
nominated for mayor. 

The convention then proceeded to 
nominate a city clerk. Comrades Tyl, 
C. T. H. Westphal, Geisler and Larson 
were nominated, and the nominations 
were closed; 

C. T. H. Westphal received a major¬ 
ity of votes and was nominated for city 
clerk.' 

Charles Loelke was nominated for city 
attorney. It was moved and seconded 
to nominate Comrade Loelke unani¬ 
mously. This motion was carried. 

For city treasurer Comrades Roberts, 
Tyl and Peter-were nominated, and the 
choice fell on Charles Tyl. 

Charles Tyl was accordingly declared 
the nominee of the party for city treas¬ 
urer. 


The convention then proceeded to 
nominate a campaign committee of fif¬ 
teen. Comrades Stedman, Knickrehm, 
Hlavecek, Holsinger, Pusch, F. Rabel, 
Peter, F. Finsterbach, Uhlhora, West- 
rand, W. Kerwin, Dr. Hill, A. Dennison, 
Dunde and Philip Brown were nominat¬ 
ed. It was moved and seconded that 
these fifteen constitute the campaign 
committee, and this motion was carried. 

The convention then adjourned. 

Elizabeth H. Thomas, 
Secretary. 


Waoted, Five Socialists 

Five Socialists are wanted in every 
village, town and city in the country to 
organize for Socialism. The five can 
orfjanize a branch and set the movement 
going—others will join after the five 
have done a little work. 

Organization is .lecessary to the suc¬ 
cess of the movement. Alt information 
concerning the Social Democratic party, 
how to organize branches, what to do 
when organized, etc., will be furnished 
on application to Theodore Debs, na¬ 
tional secretary, 126 Washington street, 
Chicago. 


The Teachers’ Federation 

special concert and entertainment 
lias been arranged by the Chicago 
Teachers’ federation, to he given at the 
Coliseum Friday. Jan. 19. It is for the 
benefit of tlic federation tax fund and. 
aside from its merit from an amusement 
standpoint, is of unusual interest owing 
to the great public (piestion underlying 
its inception and the efforts of tlie Hii- 
cago 'I'eacliers’ federation to secure for 
all ta.xpayers e(|uitahle ami just taxation. 
Tiiis struggle, which lias occupied so 
iinicli public attention during the last 
year, has been marked by many new and 
startling phases. From the first it called 
public attention to facts that seemed to 
liave escaiicil notice. l''or twenty-eight 
rears the state of Illinois has had on its 
statutes a law for taxing franchises, hut 
for twenty-four years that law has been 
ignored. The Coliseum should be 
packed. 


Sunday Evening Lectures 

Tlie following course of lectures has 
lieen arranged by tlie Milwaukee com¬ 
rades, to lie given at Kaiser’s hall, 298 
Fourth .street, under Branch I auspices: 

Jan. (>—I'rederic Heath—"Civip I’ur- 
ily." 

Jail. 13—Howard Tuttle. "Reform.’’ 

Jan. 20—I'raiik O. Immler, "Trusts." 

Jan. 27—Rob. Mcister, “Ethical Econ¬ 
omy.” 

Fell. 3—\ ictor L. Berger. 

b'el). 10—Emil Seidel, ’’ Morality Un¬ 
der Socialism.’’ 

Feb. 17—Leon L. Hein, "Socialism 
and Its Weakncs.s.’’ 

Feb. 24—S. Richardson. 

Marcli 3— Edw. Ziegler, “Socialism 
and individuality.’’ 

Marcli 10—J. H. W’alrath, "Single 
Tax.” 

•Marcli 17—J. H. Walratli. "Single 
Tax." 

-Marcli 24—b'rederic Heath. 

Marcli 31—Dr. Henry Berger. 

.-Xpril 7—Howard Tuttle. "Municipal 
Ownership." 

.•\pril 14—J. Underhill. "Eiiiancipation 
of the Masses." 
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